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treatise, synthetizes his previous findings in order to show that the syn¬ 
drome, which had been displayed as an effect of such varied causes as 
emotional excitation, nervous shock, general and infectious diseases, de¬ 
bilitating causes of no matter what nature, is justifiable of the title hys¬ 
teria. 

He, moreover, shows that hysteria may be co-existent with many 
nervous diseases resulting from well determined pathological lesions, and 
that two or more series of symptoms may be synchronous although 
mutually independent and distinguishable. 

The only plausible explanation of the fact that the neurosis is always 
one and the same in its manifestations, independently of the nature of its 
determining cause, lies in the fact that its existence depends upon an 
inborn and hereditary predisposition which requires but an opportune 
awakening to display itself with its personal variation. The study 7 of a 
patient’s ascendants, therefore, is absolutely requisite in tracing the causa¬ 
tion of his hysterical tendency, which is, in all probability, dependent upon 
a vitiated nutrition of his nervous system. E. N B. 

Complete Works of J. M. Charcot. Hemorrhage and 
Softening of the Brain, Metallotherapy, and Hypno¬ 
tism, Electrotheraphy. Vol. ix. 8vo. Thirty-four 
figures intercalated in the text, and thirteen plates. 
Pp. 571. Bureaux du Progres medical, 14 rue des 
Carmes. Lecrosnier et Babe, Place de l’Ecole-de- 
Medecine, Paris, 1890. 

A series of abstracts of articles written either by Charcot alone or 
with collaborators, and appearing originally in society memoirs or in 
medical journals. The would-be student of the subject-matter will surely 
object to the form in which these articles are presented, little or no effort 
being made by the editor other than to completely exhaust the list of 
Professor Charcot’s achievements, while the reader is constantly obliged 
to clothe the skeleton with flesh, and otherwise animate it with his pre¬ 
viously acquired knowledge, derived, it is true, in many cases from Char¬ 
cot himself. 

We have presented us, moreover, many articles upon the same sub¬ 
ject, culled from various contemporaneous publications, in which the 
fundamental points differ little if at all from each other, so that in turning 
the pages of the present volume, we are constantly confronted by the 
tabulation of the same facts. This is, as will be readily admitted by the 
unprejudiced mind, somewhat monotonous, unless to the reader, in whom 
the hero-worshipping tendency may awake the desire to imitate the 
Mohammedan in carefully guarding all scraps of paper least, perchance, 
some inspired word might be lost. To the truly faithful, however, old 
friends are always welcome, even when they are but resurrections of 
transition forms whose living spirit has, thanks to metempsychosis, long 
since inhabited the more perfected being. E. N. B. 

The Functions of the Brain— Doctrines of the Strass- 
burg School; Doctrines of the Italian School. By 
Jules Soury, of the National Library, Lecturer at 
the Technical School of Superior Studies (Hautes- 
Etudes). 8vo. Pp. 464. Paris. Bureaux de Progres 
medical, 14 rue des Carmes, Lecrosnier et Babe, 
Place de l’Ecole-de-Medecine, 1891. 
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A critical review of the doctrines of the contemporaneous physio- 
psychology, necessitated by the modifications which the modern doctrines 
of cerebral localizations have wrought in the previous interpretations of 
mental phenomena. The author selects as radiating centres of his study 
the schools of Strassburg and of Italy, insomuch as in their respective 
ways they are characteristic of two divergent tendencies. We find in the 
one a complete absence of the ethnic element, the disciples grouping 
themselves around Goltz as master, and in the other, with a predom¬ 
inating ethnic element, a total absence of typical divergence. 

Goltz has been a most formidable enemy to the doctrine of cerebral 
localization, but in the long-continued controversies, which have neces¬ 
sarily arisen between himself and his opponents, he has, little by little, 
ceded his vantage ground, until finally his own discoveries bear evidence 
against his interpretations of them. 

The Italians, however, by virtue of that elasticity of comprehension, 
only to be acquired by a long heredity of intellectual development, have 
become the best exponents of the doctrine that the encephalos is not a 
homogeneous unitary organ, but rather the federation of a certain num- 
be- of diverse organs. To each of these organs appertain physiologically, 
distinct properties, functions, and faculties. Hence the physiological 
nature of these parts being known, it becomes possible to deduce from it, 
without the intervention of new laws, the conditions of a pathological 
state, which in reality is but a more- or less pronounced modification of 
the normal one (Charcot). These functions resemble all other biological 
ones, in being dependent upon phj'sico-chemical processes, and hence are 
governed by mechanical laws. The most elementary psychic movement 
should, therefore, be studied in its relation to the molecular life of the 
protoplasmic particles whose governmental laws will determine the for¬ 
mer’s final conditions. The cosmic forces, including the psychic, are 
thus transmutable, and the imaginary barriers supposed to exist between 
animate and inanimate nature should be overturned, and that intangible 
nothing, called “vital force,” forever dismissed. E. N. B. 

A Collection of Memoirs, Notes, and Observations 
upon Idiocy. By Bourneville, Visiting Physician at 
Bicetre. Vol. i. 8vo. Pp. 416, with six plates. Paris, 
1891. Bureaux du Progres medical, 14 rue des Carmes. 
E. Lecrosnier et Babe, Place de l’Ecole-de-Medecine. 

A series of documents concerning idiocy and kindred cerebral con¬ 
ditions ranging over a period of years (1772-1840), and written by such 
men as Foddre, Esquirol, Calmeil, Voisin, Seguin, Gall, etc., and com¬ 
piled by Bourneville for the purpose of demonstrating, statistically, in so 
far as possible, the necessity of protecting society from the depredations 
of the irresponsible human being, by confining him in State institutions 
where, at the same time, every method would be employed to develop 
such capacities as might exist. 

The necessity for such institutions is proven irrefutably by the num¬ 
berless crimes committed by the more than 50,000 idiots, imbeciles, etc., 
that exist in France alone, while the methods of controlling and develop¬ 
ing this army of degenerates are slowly evolved by the comparative study 
of the persistent types, traceable in despite of their manifold varieties 

E. N. B. 



